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THE    DANGER    OF    THROWING    THE    ELECTION    OF    PRES- 
IDENT   INTO    CONGRESS. 


SPEECH 


OF 


DAYID   DUDLEY  FIELD, 


DELIVERED    AT 


Philadelphia,  August  20,  1860. 


Fellow  CiTiZiJKS:  Four  years  ago,  it  w^is 
my  fortune  to  address  the  citizeus  of  Philadel- 
phia upon  the  issues  of  the  then  pending  can- 
vass. It  was,  1  thought,  easy  to  foresee  some 
of  the  results  of  Mr.  Buchanan's  election,  and 
the  event  has  justitied  ray  predictions.  The 
demands  of  the  slaveholders  (let  me  always 
distinguish  between  the  slaveholders  and  the 
South,  for  I  am  far  from  regarding  them  as 
identical)  have  increased,  as  it  was  foreseen 
they  would  increase,  till  they  now  insist  that 
it  shall  be  received  as  an  undoubted  arti- 
cle of  constitutional  law,  that  every  acre  of 
Federal  territory,  wherever  situated  and  how- 
ever acquired,  whether  from  the  British  Gov- 
ernment, from  Spain  or  Mexico,  or  from  the 
feebler  States  of  Central  America,  becomes, 
from  the  moment  of  its  acquisition,  slave  soil ; 
and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, with  its  overwhelming  power,  to  protect, 
uphold,  enforce  the  dominion  of  the  master 
ever  the  slave,  even  against  the  will  of  the  lo- 
cal authorities  and  the  voice  of  the  surround- 
ing people.  It  is  also  demanded,  by  no  incou- 
fiiderable  portion  of  the  slaveholders,  that  the 
prohibition  upon  the  slave  trade  shall  be  taken 
off,  that  they  may  supply  their  plantations  with 
slaves  as  they  supply  them  with  goods  from  the 
cheapest  market. 

The  People's  party  of  Pennsylvania  was  in 
the  last  Presidential  canvass  a  compact,  pow- 
erful party,  united  upon  a  great  principle,  and 
would  then  have  succeeded  but  for  enormous 
frauds,  of  which  the  recent  discovery  and  proof, 
in  all  their  extent  and  wickedness,  have  alarm- 
ed ard  dlsgusttd  the  whole  country.     The  bit- 


ter tree  has  borne  its  peculiar  fruit.  While  we 
have  suffered,  our  adversaries  have  not  pros- 
pered. They  placed  an  Administration  ia 
power,  of  which  the  least  that  can  be  said  ig, 
that  it  has  distracted  the  country  and  torn  its 
own  party  in  pieces. 

Meanwhile,  your  party  here  and  everywhere 
in  the  country  has  remained  united,  and  in- 
creased in  strength.  Every  consideration  whioli 
influenced  it  in  1850  must  influence  it  now. 
The  motives  to  this  union  and  effort  have  be- 
come intensified  in  the  intervening  years.  It 
should  seem  therefore  unnecessary,  and  hardly 
profitable,  to  restate  to  our  own  members  the 
various  considerations  of  moral  principle  and 
public  policy  which  have  guided  our  conduct 
and  stimulated  our  exertions,  and  which  should 
continue  to  guide  and  stimulate  them. 

V/hat  I  should  wish  rather  to  do  is,  to  pnt 
forth  such  considerations  as  might  influence 
others  to  act  with  us.  Not  that  I  should  care 
to  address  those  who  believe  in  the  univer.^ality 
of  slavery,  and  the  right  and  duty  of  providing- 
a  Congressional  slave  code  for  the  Federal  pot> 
sessions.  Men  of  such  opinions  are  beyond 
any  arguments  of  mine,  and  I  would  not  waste 
words  upon  them.  But  I  would  address  myself 
to  those  who  do  not  believe  either  of  these  re- 
volting dogmas,  and  particularly  to  the  more- 
conservative  portion  of  them.  I  desire  to  show 
them  if  I  can,  and  I  think  I  can,  that  it  is  most 
prudent,  most  conservative,  safest,  to  support 
the  Republican  candidates. 

Of  course,  I  do  not  expect  to  succeed  witJi 
those  who  think  they  find  in  the  characters  or 
principles  of  our  candidates  elements  dangerow? 


Jo  the  country ;  bot  I  hope  to  couvince  every 
candid  person,  that  if  there  be  no  real  danger 
in  the  event  of  our  success,  there  is  great  dan- 
ger in  the  opposite  direction. 

Let  VIS  look  for  a  moment  at  our  candidates, 
both  of  them.  Mr.  Lincoln,  the  candidate  for 
the  first  office,  is  a  man  of  the  purest  character. 
No  one  has  said,  and  I  assume,  therefore,  that 
no  one  can  say,  a  word  against  it;  but  that  in 
ail  his  relations,  social  and  political,  and  in  all 
his  transactions,  professional  or  pecuniary,  he 
is  free  irom  all  exception,  and  beyond  all  re- 
proach. He  has  lived  a  laborious  life  of  half 
&  century,  often  in  the  midst  of  great  privations 
and  great  temptations;  he  has  not  sunk  under 
tiie  privation,  he  has  not  yielded  to  the  tempta- 
tion ;  he  has  risen,  by  force  of  labor  and  of 
will,  from  poverty  and  obscurity  to  competence 
and  honorable  fame.  Refined  in  his  habits, 
simple  in  his  tastes,  unassuming  in  demeanor, 
all  who  know  him  praise  him.  I  have  heard 
many  neighbors  and  acquaintances,  of  different 
parties,  speak  of  him,  and  I  have  never  heard 
one  who  did  not  speak  of  him  with  respect  and 
confidence.  He  has  not  been  corrupted  by 
office.  I  believe  he  has  held  but  one  office, 
that  of  a  member  of  Congress  for  a  single  terra. 
He  is  fresh  from  the  people.  But  he  is  none 
the  less  conversant  with  public  questions.  His 
speeches  in  Illinois,  in  that  most  meijiorable 
•canvass  against  Mr.  Douglas,  show  him  to  be 
•a  careful  observer,  a  profound  thinker,  a  close 
Teasoner,  and  a  sagacious  statesman.  I  invite 
tis  bitterest  opponent  to  look  through  them, 
and  find  one  intemperate  statement  or  an  ex- 
travagant doctrine.  They  are  distinguished 
throughout  by  good  temper  and  moderate  views. 
Such  a  man  will  administer  the  Government 
"temperately,  however  firmly ;  he  will  give  no 
provocation,  nor  run  into  any  kind  of  extrava- 
gance. Every  portion  of  the  country  will  re- 
ceive its  due,  so  far  as  depends  on  him.  No 
State,  Southern  or  Northern,  will  find  cause  to 
complain  of  him,  lam  confident.  He  will  treat 
^he  South  and  the  North  alike,  and  the  East  as 
if  it  were  his  own  native  West. 

Our  candidate  for  the  second  office,  Mr. 
Hamlin,  is  also  a  man  of  irreproachable  life 
and  character.  He  has  been  much  more  in 
public  than  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  has  everywhere 
borne  himself  well,  proving  that  every  duty 
will  be  performed,  and  that  no  office  is  too 
great  for  him  to  fill. 

With  these  cifen  in  office,  the  various  inter- 
ests confided  to  their  care  will  be  safe.  They 
could  not  be  in  safer  hands.  But  some  of  our 
opponents  will  say,  "we  know  all  this  to  be 
true ;  the  men  are  excellent,  but  their  princi- 
ples are  dangerous."  Which  of  their  principles 
IB  dangerous?  If,  instead  of  invective  and 
▼ituperation,  you  will  specify  any  portion  of 
the  platform  adopted  at  Chicago,  any  declara- 
tion of  Mr.  Lincoln  or  Mr.  Hamlin,  which  from 
jonr  heart  you  pronounce  dangerous,  I  will 


undertake  to  find  a  warrant  for  it  in  the  wri- 
tings of  Washington  and  Jefferson. 

In  sober  earnest,  the  Republican  party  is  at 
this  moment  the  conservative  party  of  the 
country.  All  the  other  parties,  or  fragments 
of  parties,  are  advancing  some  new  dogma 
unknown  to  the  fathers  and  earlier  statesmen, 
or  their  candidates  are  committed  to  some 
heresy  repugnant  to  the  doctrines  of  our  revo- 
lutionary age. 

If  I  could  reach  the  ears  of  our  Southern 
brethren,  and  they  would  listen  to  me,  I  would 
say  to  them  :  "  Be  assured  that  the  Republican 
party  meditates  no  wrong  to  you ;  we  would 
not,  if  we  could,  disturb  any  of  your  institu- 
tions ;  what  you  think  best  for  yourselves,  it  is,  in 
our  opinion,  your  right  to  have  and  keep  ;  we 
consider  you  neither  our  inferiors  nor  our  supe- 
riors, "i)ut  our  equals;  and  we  desire  ever  to 
treat  you  and  to  be  treated  as  such.  Do  not 
mistake  the  clamor  and  extravagance  of  a  few 
individuals  for  the  judgment  or  designs  of  a 
great  party.  And,  as  an  humble  member  of 
that  party,  I  will  venture  to  predict  that  the 
Republican  administration  will  not  be  selfish 
or  proscriptive ;  that  it  will  exgrcise  its  great 
powers  as  a  trust  for  the  whole  country,  and 
not  for  a  part  of  it;  that  in  the  distribution  of 
offices,  and,  what  is  of  more  consequence,  in 
the  recommendation  and  promotion  of  public 
measures,  it  will  not  discriminate  against  the 
South ;  and  that,  at  the  end  of  its  term,  it  will 
receive  from  all  the  States  the  praise  of  good 
men  for  having  administered  the  Government 
impartially,  justly,  honorably." 

These  preliminary  observations  open  the  way 
to  an  unembarrassed  consideration  of  the  du- 
ties of  conservative  men  in  present  circum- 
stances. Mr.  Lincoln  is  the  only  candidate 
who  can  be  elected  by  the  people.  He  will 
receive  the  largest  number  of  electoral  votes. 
If  he  does  not  receive  a  majority,  no  man  will 
receive  them.  If  he  be  not  elected,  it  will  be  be- 
cause a  plurality  does  not  elect,  but  a  majority 
is  required.  Whoever  votes  against  him,  there- 
fore, must  act  in  the  hope  either  that  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  a  candidate  having  a 
less  number  of  electoral  votes  will  be  elected, 
or  that  the  election  will  fail,  through  an  un- 
successful struggle,  lasting  from  the  second 
Wednesday  of  February  to  the  fourth  of  March, 
and  then  that  the  Presidency  will  devolve  on 
the  person  whom  the  Senate  shall  have  selected 
from  the  two  highest  candidates  to  be  Vice 
President.  This  will  be  dangerous,  for  two 
reasons : 

First.  It  will  violate  a  rule  now  generally 
adopted,  that  the  candidate  having  the  largest 
number  of  votes,  though  less  than  a  majority 
of  the  whole,  shall  be  elected.  This  rule  has 
been  rendered  necessary,  in  the  progress  of  onr 
political  experience,  from  the  frequency  with 
which  several  candidates  are  brought  forward, 
the  embarrassment  of  repeated  trials,  and  the 


importance  of  keeping  the  offices  constantly 
filled,  and  wben  filled,  held  by  the  persons  who 
have  the  confidence  of  the  largest  number  of 
electors.  All  that  could  ever  be  said  against 
this  practice  was,  thai  theoliicer  elected  ought 
to  have  from  the  beginning  a  majority  of  the 
people  upon  his  side.  No  person,  so  far  m  1 
know,  has  ever  thought  it  other  than  a  grave 
misfortune  that  the  candidate  selected  should 
have  received  from  the  people  a  less  uumber 
of  votes  than  his  competitor,  over  whom  he 
was  preferred.  To  reject,  therefore,  Mr.  Lin- 
coln, if  he  should  have  less  than  an  absolute 
majority,  aqd  put  over  him  one  who  has  less 
than  he,  would  oppose  the  general  practice, 
and  offend  the  sense  of  justice  of  our  people. 

Second.  If  there  be  danger  in  the  election  of 
one  who  has  not  the  strongest  hold  upon  the 
people,  there  is  even  greater  danger  from  the 
struggle  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  We 
cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  constitution'  of  that 
body,  to  the  lack  of  self-command  which  many 
of  its  members  have  already  shown,  to  the  pas- 
sions by  which  whole  classes  of  them  are  in- 
flamed, and  to  the  threatening  combinations 
under  the  influence  of  which  they  will  be  cer- 
tain in  some  degree  to  act. 

The  worst  crisis  through  which  it  has  ever 
passed  will  be  as  nothing  to  what  we  shall  see 
now,  if  the  election  of  President  goes  into  the 
House.  There  are  many  persons  and  politi- 
cians at  the  South,  threatening  and  advocating 
forcible  resistance  to  Mr.  Lincoln's  inaugura- 
tion, if  elected  by  the  people.  If  they  are  sin- 
cere, they  will  resist  his  election  by  the  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  people.  Among  these  advo- 
cates and  threateners  of  resistance.  Southern 
members  of  Congress  are  the  loudest,  if  not  the 
most  determined.  We  may  expect,  therefore, 
at  least,  every  sort  of  intimidation.  Threats 
lead  to  defiance,  and  who  can  tell  or  dares  to 
think  of  what  may  happen  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  before  the  -ith  of  March  ? 

If  there  be  no  violence,  may  there  not  be 
corruption  ?  The  election  will  be  in  the  palms 
of  the  hands  of  half  a  score  of  members.  The 
yearly  revenues  of  this  Government  are  from 
eighty  to  a  hundred  millions.  The  disburse- 
ment of  this  money,  and  the  making  of  the 
contracts  for  which  it  is  to  be  in  a  great  meas- 
ure disbursed,  may  be  worth  millions.  I  will 
not  trust  myself  to  describe  what  might  occur 
under  such  circumstances. 

There  is  a  further  .possible  danger.  The 
Constitution  declares  that  the  House  shall 
choose  the  President  out  of  the  three  highest 
candidates,  and  the  Senate  the  Vice  President 
out  of  the  two  highes.t.  It  is,  however,  very 
possible  that  there  may  not  be  iwo  or  three  high- 
est. There  may  be  tv?o  or  three  equal  in  votes. 
Mr.  Lincoln  and  Mr.  Hamlin  having  the  high- 
est numbers,  the  rest  may  equal  each  other. 
Thus,  suppose  Mr.  Lincoln's  vote  to  be  150, 
and  each  of  the  others  51,  the  Government 


would  be  at  a  dead  lock.  Neither  the  Senate 
nor  the  House  could  make  a  choiie.  If  yon 
tell  me  that  this  is  a  very  improtjable  contin- 
gency, I  answer,  that  it  is  neverthfiless  possi- 
ble, and  all  the  more  probable  from  the  fact 
that  it  is  proposed  to  form  mixed  electoral 
tickets  in  several  States,  ihaking  ii  not  unlike- 
ly that  the  electors  of  the  same  State  will  vote 
for  different  candidates.  This  is  not  a  purely 
imaginary  danger  ;  it  was  long  ago  foreseen 
by  some  of  our  most  sagacious  jurists;  and  I 
mention  it  to  show  towards  what  breakers  they 
are  causing  us  to  drift,  who  are  aiming  to  throw- 
the  election  into  Congress. 

The  machinery  for  the  election  of  President 
is  in  tmth  the  weakest  part  of  our  Constitu- 
tion ;  the  weakest  according  to  the  original 
theory,  and  made  still  weaker  by  the  practice 
under  it.  The  theory  of  the  Constitution  was, 
that  the  electoral  colleges  were  to  be  delibera- 
tive bodies,  exercising  their  own  judgment 
upon  consideration  of  the  fittest  person  to  be 
President,  instead  of  being,  as  they  now  are, 
merely  recording  oiiieers,  serving  no  other 
purpose  than  to  register  their  votes  according 
to  previous  instructions.  A  failure  to  elect 
was  therefore  less  probable  according  to  the 
theory  than  it  has  proved  to  be  in  practice. 

The  direction  in  which  the  votes  are  to 
be  cast  is  now,  in  fact,  determined  at  the 
general  election  in  November,  while,  accord- 
ing to  the  theory,  the  whole  period  between 
the  election  and  the  assembling  of  the  electo- 
ral colleges  might  serve  for  comparing  opin-' 
ions  and  purposes,  tending  to  produce  an  agree- 
ment of  a  majority  upon  a  single  person.  The 
inequality  of  the  States  was,  moreover,  much 
less  at  the  formation  of  the  Constitution  than 
it  is  now.  An  election  by  equal  votes — that  is, 
by  the  States  counting  each  one  vote — was  not 
so  distasteful  to  the  more  powerful  States  as  it 
has  since  become.  For  these  reasons,  an  elec- 
tion by  Congress  is  attended  with  mach  more 
danger  than  was  conceived  by  lue  founders  of 
the  Government  and  the  earlier  statesmen. 
What  they  thought  of  it,  I  will  now  proceed  to 
show. 

In  the  Convention  which  formed  the  Consti- 
tution, Mr.  Gerry  moved,  on  the  7th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1787,  "that  in  the  election  of  Presi- 
'  dent  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  no 
'  State  shall  vote  by  less  than  three  members, 
'  and  where  that  number  may  not  be  allotted 

*  to  a  State,  it  shall  be  made  up  by  its  Sena- 
'  tors ;  and  a  concurrence  of  a  majority  of  aH 

*  the  States  shall  be  necessary  to  make  such  a 
'  choice." 

Mr.  Madison  seconded  the  motion. 

Mr.  Reed  observed  that  '*  the  States  having- 
'  but  one  member  only  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
'  sentatives  would  be  in  danger  of  having  ik> 
'  vote  at  all  in  the  election  :  the  sickness  or 
'  absence,  either  of  the  Representative  or  one 
'  of  the  Senators,  would  have  that  effect." 


^ 


Mr.  Madison  replied,  that  "  if  oue  uaember 

*  of  the  Hoase  of  Representativea  should  be 
'  left  capable  of  voting  for  the  S':ate,  the  States 
^  having  one  Representative  only  would  still  be 
^  sabject  to  that  danger."  H-?  thought  "it  an 
^  evil  chat  so  small  a  number,  at  any  rate, 
'  ahoiiid  be  authorized  to  elect.  Corruption 
'  woui-i  be  greatly  facilitated  by  it.  The  mode 
'  itself  was  liable  to  this  further  weighty  ob- 
^  jcction,  that  the  Representatives  of  a  minori- 

*  ty  of  ihe  people  might  reverse  the  choice  of  a 
'  major  ill!  of  the  State.-i  and  of  the  people.  He 
'  wished  some  cure  for  this  inconvenience 
^  might  be  provided." 

la  the  Convention  of  Virginia  assembled  to 
decide  upon  the  acceptance  or  rejection  of  the 
Constitution,  it  was  observed  by  Mr.  Grayson: 
'  The  Executive  is  *  *  *  to  be  elected 
by  a  number  of  electors  in  the  country;  but 
the  principle  is  changed  when  no  one  baa  a 
majority  of  the  whole  number  of  electors  ap- 
pointed, or  when  more  than  one  have  such  a 
majority,  and  have  an  equal  number  of  votes  ; 
for  then  tne  lower  House  is  to  vote  by  States. 
It  is  thus  changing  throughout  the  whole.  It 
seems  rather  iounded  on  accident  than  on 
any  principle  of  governraeut  I  ever  heard  of. 
*  *  *  The  number  of  electors  is  equal  to 
the  uumber  of  Representatives  and  Senators, 
viz, :  r.inetj-one.  They  are  to  vote  for  two 
persons.  They  give,  therefore,  one  hundred 
and  eigbry-two  votes.  Let  there  be  forty-five 
votes  for  four  ditfereut  candidates,  and  two 
for  the  President.  He  is  one  of  the  five  high- 
est, i:  he  iiave  but  two  votes,  which  he  may 
easily  purchase.  In  this  case,  by  the  third 
clause  of  the  first  section  of  the  second  arti- 
cle, the  election  is  to  be  by  the  Representa- 
tiveii  according  to  the  States.  Let  New 
Hampshire  be  for  him  ;  a  majority  of  its  three 
Representatives  is  •         -         -         -     -         2 

Rhode  Island II 

Connecticut 5         3 

New  .Jersey     -----     4         3 

Delaware I  1 

Georgia 3         2 

North  Carolina        -         -         -         -     5         3 

A  majority  of  seven  States  is  -  -  -  15 
''  Thus  the  majority  of  seven  States  is  fif- 
teen, while  the  minority  amounts  to  fifty. 
The  total  number  of  voices,  ninety-one  elect- 
ors and  sixty  five  Representatives,  is  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-six.  Voices  in  favor  of  the 
President  are  tv/o  electors  and  fifteen  Repre- 
sentatives, which  are  in  all  seventeen.  So 
that  the  President  may  be  re-elected  by  the 
voices  of  seventeen  against  one  hundred  and 
thirty-nine.  It  may  be  said  that  this  is  an 
extraordinary  case,  and  will  never  happen. 
In  my  opinion,  it  will  often  happen.'' 
Mr.  Geor?e  Mason  contended  that "  the  mode 
of  election  was  a  mere  deception,  a  mere  ignis 
fatuus  on  the  American  people,  and  thrown 


out  to  make  them  believe  that  they  were  to 
choose  him,  whereas  it  would  not  be  once  out 
of  fifty  that  he  would  be  chosen  by  them  in 
the  first  instance,  because  a  majority  of  the 
whole  uumber  of  votes  was  required.  If  the 
localities  of  the  States  were  considered,  and 
thfi  prob-dble  diversity  of  the  opinions  of  the 
people  attended  to,  he  thought  that  it  would 
be  found  that  so  many  persons  would  be  vo- 
ted for,  that  there  seldom  or  ever  could  be  a 
majority  in  favor  of  one,  except  one  great 
name,  who,  he  thought,  would  be  unanimous- 
ly elected." 

St.  George  Tucker,  Professor  of. Law  in  the 
University  of  Virginia,  and  Judge  of  the  Gen- 
eral Court  of  that  State,  in  the  beginning  of 
this  century,  after  commending  the   mode  of 
election  by  electoral  colleges  as   tending   to 
avoid  turbulence,  makes  an  exception,  "  where 
the  election  may  devolve  upon  the  House  of 
Representatives.     Then,  indeed,  (he  contin- 
ues,) intrigue  and  cabal  may  have  their  full 
scope;  then  may  the  existence  of  the  Union 
be  put  in  extreme  hazard  ;  then  might  a  bold 
and  desperate  party,  having  command  of  an 
armed  force  and  of  all  the  resources  of  Gov- 
ernment, attempt  to  establish  themselves  per- 
manently in  power,  without  the  future  aid  of 
forms  or  the  control  of  elections.    Upon  what 
principle,  we  may  ask,  is  it  that  State  influ- 
ence is  in  this  case  permitted  to  operate  in 
an  inverse  proportion  to  the  ratio  of  popula- 
tion, and   thus  predominate  over  it?    Upon 
what  principle  is  it  that  that  ratio  which  gives 
to  all  the   citizens  of  the  United  States  an 
equal  voice  in   the  election  of  President,  in 
the  first  instance,  shall  give  to  the  Represent- 
ative of  the  citizens  of  Delaware,  in  the  sec- 
ond, a  weight  equal  to  nineteen  Representa- 
tives of  the  citizens  of  Virginia?     Why  then 
should  the  House  of  Representatives  vote  by 
States  on  this  great  occasion  ?     It  is  perhaps 
susceptible  of  proof,  that  if  the  arts  of  corrup- 
tion should  ever  be  practiced  with  success  in 
the  election  of  a  President,  it  will  arise  from 
this  circumstance — the  votes  of  a  few  indi- 
viduals, in  this  instance,  more  than  counter- 
balancing four  times  their  number.'' 
Such  were  the  fears  of  our  fathers.     Time 
and  experience  have  added  to  their  force.  The 
House  of  Representatives  has  already  become 
a  turbulent  body,  beyond  anything  dreamed  of 
in  the  beginning  of  the  Government.     Intem- 
perance in  language  is  iabitual,  personal  vio- 
lence even  has  been  practiced,  without  receiv- 
ing any  punishment.     Many  of  the  members, 
we   are   told,    carry   concealed    arms.      They 
threaten  and  abuse  each  other  as  if  they  had 
been  collected  together  from  the  lowest  classes 
of  society.     Into  this   body,  thus  constituted, 
and  thus  acting,  it  is  proposed  to  cast  the  elec- 
tion of  Chief  Magistrate  of  thirty  millions  of 
people,  divided  into  three   or  four  parties  in- 
flamed against  each  other,  and  struggling  for 
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th«  gift  of  iinuimerable  offices,  and  the  yearly 
disbarsenient  of  au  hundred  millioBS. 

If  this  appear  to  us  an  enormous  risk,  judg- 
ing from  the  character  of  the  body  and  the 
interests  at  its  disposal,  much  greater  does  it 
appear  when  we  remember  how  this  body  has 
deported  itself  iu  past  trials.  There  have  been 
already  two  elections  of  President  by  the 
House — one  of  them  in  1801,  and  the  other  in 
1^25.  On  the  tirst  occasion,  Mr.  JetJerson  and 
Mr.  Burr  had  an  equal  number  of  votes,  (there 
being  then  no  distinction  on  the  ballots  between 
/  the  two  othces.)  and  the  election  therefore  de- 
volved upon,  the  House.  The  contest  convulsed 
the  country,  and  produced  an  amendment  of 
the  Constitution. 

Some  of  the  scenes,  as  they  appear  in  the 
histories  and  correspondence  of  the  time,  it 
may  be  useful  now  to  recall. 

About  the  middle  of  December,  1800,  the 
leaders  of  the  Republican  and  Federal  parties 
knew  the  result  in  the  electoral  colleges.  Both 
sides  were  disappointed. 

Mr.  Jefferson  had     •         -         -     7.3  votes. 
Mr.  Burr  had   -         -         -         -     73      " 
Mr.  Adams  had        -         -         -     65      " 
Mr.  Pinckney  had    -         -         -     64     " 
Mr.  Jay  had     -         -         -         -       1      " 
The  Senate  and  House  were  to  meet  (by  law) 
oa  the   11th  of  February,  1801,  to  count  the 
votes.     Before  meeting  the  Senate,  the  House 
adopted   ''  eight  rules  to  be   observed  in   the 
choice  of  a  President,"  with  the  intent,  as  Mr. 
Randolph  said,  (as  a  Federal   expedient,)  to 
starva   or   worry  the   doubtful    members   into 
voting  for  Burr. 

The  first  rule  provided,  that  in  case  no  can- 
didate should  have  a  majority  of  the  electoral 
votes,  the  House  would  forthwith  return  to  their 
own  chamber,  and  immediately  proceed  to  a 
ballot;  "and  in  case,  upon  the  first  ballot,  there 
•^       '  shall  not  appear  to  be  a  majority  of  the  States 

*  in  favor  of  one   of  them,  in  such    case  the 

*  House  shall  continue  to  ballot  for  a  President, 
'  without  interruption  by  other  business,  until  it 

*  shall  appear  that  a  President  is  duly  chosen." 

Fourth.  ''After  commencing  the  balloting 
'  for  President,  the  House  shall  not  adjourn  until 
'  a  choice  be  made." 

Fifth.  "The  doors  of  the  House  shall  be 
'  closed  during  the  balloting,  except  against 
'  the  officers  of  the  House." 

On  the  11th  of  February  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  met,-  and  the  electo- 
ral votes  were  counted.       j. 

There  being  no  choice,  the  two  Houses  then 
separated,  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
proceeded  to  ballot  in  the  manner  prescribed 
by  tii-2  Constitution,  and  under  the  rules  they 
had  adopted. 

On  the  first  ballot,  eight  States  voted  for  Jeffer- 
son, six  were  for  Burr,  and  two  were  divided. 

The  eight  States  which  voted  for  Jefferson 
included  all  those  south  of  New  England  ex- 


cept Maryland,  Delaware,  and  South  Carolina. 
The  four  maritime  Northeastern  States,  with 
Delaware  and  South  Cirolina,  voted  for  Burr. 
Vermont  and  Maryland  were  divided. 

Two  or  three  members  were  so  ill  as  to  be 
brought  to  the  House  on  their  beds.  One,  who 
was  extremely  ill,  was  attended  in  the  House 
by  his  wife. 

Twenty-eight  ballots  were  had,  at  longer  or 
shorter  intervals,  occupying  the  House  till  the 
next  day,  at  noon. 

The  House  remained  in  session  nominally, 
without  adjournment,  for  seven  days;  but  after 
sitting  out  the  first  night,  the  resolution  not  to 
adjourn  was  substantially  evaded  by  substitu- 
ting a  recess.  During  the  next  four  days  the 
actual  sessions  were  very  short,  only  five  bal- 
lotings  being  had. 

On  the  i;>th  of  February  the  29th  ballot  was 
had,  and  on  the  14th  the  :50th,  3 1st,  32d,  and 
33d  ballots,  and  on  the  16lh  the  34th  ballot. 

''  Ample  time,"  (I  am  now  quoting  from  Hil- 
dreth's  History,)  "had  been  allowed  to  Mr. 
,Burr  to  bring  over,  if  he  could,  any  of  the 
opposition  votes ;  and  that  offers  on  both 
sides  had  been  made  to  the  doubtful  mem- 
bers, subsequent  developments  left  litile  doubt. 
"  A  part  of  the  evils  which  Hamilton  had 
anticipated  begun  already  to  be  felt.  The 
public  mind  was  much  agitated  by  the  delay. 
Rumors  had  been  and  continued  to  be  circu- 
lated, charging  the  Federalists  with  the  most 
desperate  and  revolutionary  intentions.  Jef- 
ferson himself,  in  the  highest  state  of  nervous 
agitation,  wrote  to  Monroe  that  nothing  but 
threats  on  the  part  of  the  opposition  that  the 
Middle  States  would  rise  in  arms,  and  call  a 
Convention  for  framing  a  new  Constitution, 
prevented  the  Federalists  from  passing  an 
act  to  vest  the  Executive  authority,  in  default 
of  any  election  of  President,  in  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice, or  some  other  high  officer." 
"  Had  Congress  been  sitting  in  Philadelphia, 
instead  of  in  Washington,  it  would  have  ran 
no  sm'all  risk  of  being  invaded  by  a  mob." 
On  the  i6th  of  February,  "thinking  that 
the  time  had  arrived  for  terminating  the 
struggle  in  the  exercise  of  a  discretion  in- 
trusted to  him  by  the  other  three  Federalists 
with  whom  he  co-operated.  Bayard,  of  Dela- 
ware, called  a  general  meeting  of  the  Federal 
members,  and  though  some  were  still  very 
reluctant  to  yield,  it  was  finally  agreed  that 
Burr  had  no  chance,  and  that  Jeffersou  must 
be  chosen." 

The  35th  ballot,  taken  at  noon  on  the  17th, 
resulted  like  the  former.  After  an  hour's  in- 
terval on  the  seventh  day  of  the  protracted 
sitting,  the  36th  ballot  was  had.  Mr.  Morris, 
of  Vermont,  was  absent,  and  the  two  Maryland 
Federalists,  Cr.aik  and  Baer,  put  in  blank  bal- 
lots— thus  giving  two  more  States  to  Jeflerson, 
which  made  a  majority,  and  he  was  chosen. 
The  letters  and  diaries  of  the  leading  men 
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of  that  time  show  how  deeply  the  public  mind 
was  agitated. 

The  contest  in  reality  lasted  sixty  days — 
from  the  middle  of  December,  1800,  to  Febru- 
ary 17,  1801.  During  the  greater  part  of  that 
time.  Hamilton  was  in  New  York,  Jefferson  at 
Washington,  and  Burr  at  Albany,  a  member  of 
the  Legislature. 

On  the  19th  of  December,  Mr.  Jefferson 
wrote  to  Mr.  Madison  in  regard  to  the  alleged 
threats  of  the  Federalists,  "  that  they  openly 
^  declare  they  will  prevent  an  eleciton,  and  will 
'  name  a  President  of  the  Senate  pro  tern.,  by 
'  what  they  say  would  only  be  a  stretch  of  the 
'  Ck)n8titution.'' 

On  the  same  day,  Gouverneur  Morris,  wri- 
ting to  Hamilton,  olaserved  :  "  It  is  supposed 
that  Mr.  Jefferson  and  Mr.  Burr  will  have 
equal  votes,  and  various  speculations  are 
made  and  making  on  that  subject.  At  first 
it  was  proposed  to  prevent  any  election,  and 
thereby  throw  the  Government  into  the  hands 
of  a  President  of  the  Senate.  It  even  went 
so  far  as  to  cast  about  for  the  person.  This 
appeared  to  me  a  wild  measure,  and  I  en- 
deavored to  dissuade  those  gentlemen  from  it, 
who  mentioned  it  to  me.  It  seems  now  to  be 
given  up.  The  object  with  many  is  to  take 
Mr.  Burr,  and  I  should  not  be  surprised  if 
that  measure  were  adopted.  Not  meaning  to 
enter  into  intrigues,  I  have  merely  expressed 
the  opinion,  that  since  it  was  evidently  the 
intention  of  our  fellow  citizens  to  make  Mr. 
Jefferson  their  President,  it  seems  proper  to 
fulfil  that  intention. 

'•  The  answer  is  simple,  and  on  mere  reason- 
ing conclusive,  but  it  is  not  conclusive  to  un- 
impassioned  sentiment.  Let  the  Representa- 
tives do  what  they  may,  they  will  not  want 
arguments  to  justify  them  :  and  the  situation 
of  oar  country  (doomed  perhaps  to  sustain, 
unsupported^  a  war  against  France  or  Eng- 
land) seems  indeed  to  call  for  a  vigorous 
practical  man.  Mr.  Burr  will,  it  is  said,  come 
hither,  and  some  who  pretend  to  know  his 
views  think  he  will  bargain  with  the  Federal- 
ists, iii  such  bargain  I  shall  know  nothing, 
and,  having  declared  my  determination  to 
support  the  constitutionally-appointed  admin- 
istration so  long  as  its  acts  shall  not  in  my 
judgment  be  essentially  wrong,  my  personal 
line  of  conduct  gives  me  no  difficulty;  but  I 
am  not  without  serious  apprehension  for  the 
future  state  of  things." 

Hamilton  was  incessant  in  his  efforts.  He 
corresponded  with  Gouverneur  Mori  is,  Bayard, 
and  others,  almost  daily. 

Bayard  held  the  vote  of  Delaware  in  his 
hand  ;  and  on  January  7th  wrote  thus  to  Ham- 
ilton : 

"  With  respect  to  the  personal  quality  of  the 
'  competitors,  I  should  fear  as  much  from  the 
'  sincerity  of  Mr.  Jefferson  (if  he  is  sincere)  as 
*  from  the  want  of  probity  in  Mr.  Burr.    There 


'  would  be  really  cause  to  fear  that  the  Govera- 
'  ment  would  not  survive  the  course  of  moral 

*  and  political  experiment  to  which  it  would  be 
'  subjected  in  the  hand  of  Mr.  Jefferson." 

On  the  15th  of  February,  Mr.  Jefferson  wrote 
to  Mr.  Monroe,  two  days  before  a  choice  was 
made,  as  follows : 

"  If  the  Federalists  could  have  been  permitted 
'  to  pass  a  law  for  putting  the  Government  in 
'  the  hands  of  an  officer,  they  would  certainly 
'  have  prevented  an  election.  But  we  thought 
'  it  best  to  declare,  one  and  all,  openly  and 
'  firmly,  that  the  day  such  an  act  passed,  the 
'  Middle  States  would  arm,  and  that  no  snch 
'  usurpation,  even  for  a  single  day,  should  be 
'  submitted  to.     This  first  shook  them,''  &c. 

Hamilton's  feelings  during  the  struggle  were 
wrought  to  such  a  pitch,  that  he  declared  in  a. 
letter  to  Mr.  Bayard,  after  the  contest : 

"  It  is  believed  to  be  an  alarming  fact  that, 
'  while  the  question  of  the  Presidential  election 
'  was  pending  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
'  parties  were  organizing  in  several  of  the  cities, 

*  in  the  event  of  there  being  no  election,  to  cut 
'  oft"  the  leading  Federalists  and  seize  the  Gov- 
'  ernment." 

This  was  the  first  time  the  election  of  Presi- 
dent was  thrown  into  Congress.  Let  us  go  on 
to  the  record. 

In  1824,  General  Jackson,  Mr.  Adams,  and 
Mr.  Crawford,  were  the  candidates  ;  and  tboagh 
the  first  had  the  largest  number,  he  had  not  a- 
majority  of  the  electoral  votes.  The  House 
proceeded  to  choose  one  of  the  three,  and  chose- 
Mr.  Adams  on  the  first  day.  Crimination  and 
recrimination  followed.  Loud  complaints  were 
made  that  the  candidate  having  the  lesser 
number  should  be  chosen,  and  a  violent  politi- 
cal struggle  was  the  result.  Mr.  Benton  givea 
the  following  account  of  this  struggle  in  his 
Thirty  Years'  View : 

"  The  second  Presidential  election  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  was  after  the  lapse 
of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  under  the 
amended  Constitution,  which  carried  'the 
three  highest  on  the  list  to  the  House  when 
no  one  had  a  majority  of  the  electoral  votes. 
General  Jackson,  Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams, 
and  Mr.  William  H.  Crawford,  were  the  three, 
their  respective  votes  being  99,  84,  41  ;  and 
in  th's  case  a  second  struggle  took  place 
between  the  theory  of  the  Constitution  and 
the  democratic  principle ;  and  with  eventual 
defeat  to  the  opposers  of  that  principle,  though, 
temporarily  successful.  Mr.  Adams  was  elect- 
ed, though  General  Jackson  was  the  choice 
of  the  people,  having  received  the  greatest 
number  of  votes,  and  being  undoubtedly  the 
second  choice  of  several  States  whose  votes 
had  been  given  to  Mr.  Crawford  and  Mr.  Clay 
(at  the  general  electioa.)  The  Representa- 
tives from  some  of  these  States  gave  the  vote 
of  the  State  to  Mr.  Adams,  upon  the  argu- 
ment that  he  was  best  qualified  for  the  sta- 


tion,  and  that  it  was  dangerous  to  our  institu- 
tions to  elect   a  military  chieftain — an  argu- 
ment wLich  assumed  a  guardianship  over  the 
people,  and   implied  the  necessity  of  a  supe- 
rior intelligence  to  guide  them  for  their  own 
good.     The  election  of  Mr.  Adams  was  per- 
fectly constitutional,  and,  as  such,  fully  sub- 
mitted to  by  the  people  ;  but  it  was  also  a 
violation  of  the   demos  krateo  principle,  and 
that  violation  was  signally  rebuked.     All  the 
Representatives  who  voted  against    the  will 
of  their  constituents,  lost  their  favor,  and  dis- 
appeared from  public  life.     The  representa- 
tion  in    the    House  of  Representatives  was 
largely  changed  at  the  first  general  election, 
and  presented  a  full   opposition  to  the  new 
President.     Mr.  Adams  hin\self  was  injured 
by  it,  and  at  the  ensuing   Presidential  elec- 
tion was  beaten  by   General  Jackson  more 
than  two  to  one — 178  to  83.     Mr.  Clay,  who 
took  the  lead  in  the  House  for  Mr.  Adams, 
and  afterwards  took  upon  himself  the  mission 
of  reconciling,  the  people  to  his  election  in  a 
series  of  public  speeches,  was  himself  crippled 
in  the  effort,  lost  his  place  in  the  Democratic 
party,  joined  the  Whigs,  (then  called  National 
Republicans,)  and  has  since  presented  the  dis- 
heartening spectacle  of  a  former  great  leader 
figuring  at  the  head  of  his  ancient  foes  in  all 
their  defeats,  and  lingering  on  their  rear  in 
their  victories.     *     *     *     Finally,  it  was  a 
caution  to  all  public  men  against  future  at- 
tempts to  govern  Presidential  elections  in  the 
House  of  Representatives." 
Such  has  been  the  experience  of  the  House 
in  the  only  instances  in  which  it  has  been  call- 
ed upon  to  make  choice  of  a  President.  Those 
■were,  however,  its  earlier  and  better  days.     A 
great  change  has  come  over  the  body,  in  the 
sixand-thirty  years  which  have  passed  since 
the  latter  of  those  occurrences.     It  then  con- 
sisted of  one  hundred  and  eighty  members.    It 
has  now  two  hundred  and  thirty-seven.      No 
longer  filled  with  the  ablest  and  most  consid- 
erate men  of  the  nation,  it  has  degenerated  in 
self-control  as  much  as  it  has  fallen  off  in  abil- 
ity.    Twice  within   the  last  six  years  it  has 
found  the  greatest  difSculty  in  electing  its  own 
Speaker.     From  the  first  Monday  of  Decem- 
ber, 1855,  to  the  second  day  of  the  following 
February,  it  remained  without  a  head.    A  sim- 
ilar interval  of  disorder,  only  one  day  less  in 
duration,   occurred   at  the   beginning  of  the 
present  session.    On  the  first  occasion,  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-three  ballotings  were  had,  before 
a  choice  was  made  ;  on  the  second,  forty-four. 


He  must  be  a  careless  observer  of  what  is 
passing  in  his  own  age,  as  well  as  an  idle  stu- 
dent of  the  history  of  past  ages,  who  can  think 
it  safe  to  cast  such  a  prize  as  the  Presidency 
into  such  an  arena,  to  oe  contended  for  during 
many  days,  and  lost  and  won,  according  to  the 
chances  of  intrigue,  intimidation,  endurance, 
and  possible  corruption  and  violence. 

In  the  whole  history  of  the  world,  you  can- 
not find  the  election  of  the  chief  magistrate  of 
a  great  people  by  a  single  body  ever  proving 
wise  or  safe.  Neither  in  Rome  nor  iu  Ven- 
ice, or  Poland,  was  it  other  than  a  source  of 
corruption,  intrigue,  violence,  and  misrule, 
leading  to  civil  commotions  and  the  final  ruin 
of  the  State. 

All  this  one  might  be  willing  to  encounter, 
if  it  were  necessary,  in  order  to  prevent  a  cer- 
tain and  greater  evil,  or  to  compass  a  certain 
good  :  but  as  no  man  can  foretell  which  of  the 
eight  candidates  will  come  uppermost  in  the 
scramble,  the  good  is  at  the  best  most  doubt- 
ful, and  the  supposed  evil  is  the  election  of  one 
of  the  purest,  most  thoughtful,  and  disinterest- 
ed men  of  our  time. 

To  you  then,  gentlemen  of  all  parties,  or  of 
no  party,  who  take  no  further  interest  iu  poli- 
tics than  to  seek  the  promotion  of  order,  frater- 
nal sentiment,  moderate  coun3els,;and  honest 
government,  I  beg  leave  to  address  myself. 
While  I  believe  that  of  all  the  candidates  Mr. 
Lincoln  is  the  safest,  as  I  believe  that  he  will 
be  elected,  and  of  all  the  parties  that  the  Re- 
publican is  the  truest  to  the  principles  and  the 
history  of  our  country,  I  will  suppose  that  you 
are  of  a  different  opinion,  and  that  if  you  could 
exercise  an  unrestrained  choice  you  would  pre- 
fer another  candidate  and  another  party.  But 
your  choice  in  the  present  instance  is  restricted. 
You  must  choose  between  Mr.  Lincoln  and  the 
dangers  and  chances  of  a  struggle  in  Congress^ 
with  its  uncertain  issues. 

All  opposition  to  our  candidate  centres  at 
last  in  this  :  to  prevent  his  election  by  the  peo- 
ple, not  that  the  people  may  elect  another,  but 
that  some  one  who  has  less  of  popular  strength 
may  be  placed  above  him ;  that  this  may  be 
done  by  a  juggle  of  thirty-three  votes  cast  in 
a  noisy,  turbulent,  and  wildly-excited  body, 
where  one  man  from  Oregon  shall  have  the 
same  power  as  thirty-three  from  New  York. 
It  might  or  it  might  not  happen  that  a  respect- 
able choice  would  be  made ;  that  is  uncertain  ; 
but  it  is  certain  that  the  process  is  not  safe. 


The    Republican    Executive    Congressional   Committee    are 
pared  to  furnish  the  following  Speeches  and  Documents  : 


pre- 


Eight  Pages,  50  cents  pfer  hundred. 

The  StAte  oi  t'jc  Country— W.  H.  Sewsrd. 

"  Irrepressible  Ctntlu.i  ■'— W.  11.  Seward. 

Free  Hoints  tor  F:  co  t.^r— 0.  A.  Grow. 

Shall  tbe  Territories  be  A-.  ieanizcU — Jamea  Harlan. 

SVTio  have  V;ol;iteii  Oimproiniscs — John  liiclonan. 

Iuv;t.5iou  of  Hiirpcr  3  i  ./Try — B.  F.  Wade. 

The  Spcaiicrsinp— G.  \V.  fc'crantun  and  J.  H.  Campbell. 

^Colonization  and  Ccimiiieice — F.  V.  Blair. 

'Jeueral  I'oliUcs — Orris  i<.  Ferry. 

fhc  Jjemands  oi  the  fc'outl;— The  Republican  Party  Vindi- 
cu!erl — Abraiuiic  L'.LCola. 

fhc  Homestead  iiV.: — lis  Friends  and  its  Foes — W.'Windom. 

file  Barbarism  ol  Slavery — Ovven  Lovejoy. 

The  New  Dogma  of  tbe  Soath — "Slavery  a  Blessiag "— H. 
L.  Dawes. 

Tbe  I'ositiou  of  Parlies— R.  H.  Duel!. 

Tbe  Ilouiestcad  Bii:— M.  S.  WilkinsoD. 

Po'ygaiuy  ia  Utah — D.  Vv".  Goecb. 

D<jugla!  and  Popular  Sovereignty — Car!  Schurz. 

Lauds  for  the  Landless — A  Tract. 

Tho  Poor  Wb:i'..s  of  tbe  Soulb — Tbe  Injury  done- them  by 
Slavery — A  Tract. 

A  Protective  TarilT  Xecessa-y — Rights  of  Labor — Janacs  H. 
Campbell. 

TI1U  Fanaticism  of  the  Dctnoc.-atic  Party — Owen  Lovejoy. 

Mission  of  Ktpubiicans — Sectionalism  of  Modern  Democ- 
lacy — Robert  Mcivuighl. 

Sou'.bern  SocLiCaal.sai — John  Hiekinan. 

Freedouu^j.  Slavery — John  Hutchins. 

Kepublican  Laml  Poiiev-  11  nie-s  lor  ihc  lliliion — Stephen  C. 
Foster. 

Tarift— Justin  S.  Morrill. 

Legislative  Protection  lo  tho  Industry  of  the  People— Alex- 
ander H.  Pioe. 

Jlodcrn  Dcnocracy — Hoary  "vVa'.dron. 

The  Territorial  Biavo  Policy  ;  The  Kepublican  Party  ;  What 
the  North  has  to  do  with  Slavery — Thomas  D.  Eliot. 

Tlie  Supremo  CV.::t  oilhs  United  fctaics — Roscoe  Conkling. 

Designs  of  tho  Kopublicaii  Party — Christopher  Robinson. 

Address — MoiitgouKTy  Eiair. 

The  Necessity  c.  i'rci:ctiDg  American  I^ibor — J.  P.  Verree. 

The  Rep'.il.i'ican  i'ariy  an.l  .ts  Principles — James  T.  Hale. 

HeveuLie  aiad  Expenditures — .'ohi:  Sherman. 

The  C.'aims  oi  Agricu!l_i?re — John  Carey. 

Negro  Eqauiity- The  i-i;;!it  o  One  JI:m  to  Hold  Property  in 
Another — ^Tlie  I>era;,crat:c  Party  a  liisonion  Party — The 
Suoccssof  tbe  Republican  Party  the  oniy  Salvation  for  the 
Coontry — ijecjum^ii  Stanton. 

Mutual  L-]ter:;st  I/f  thj  FaiTuir  and  ManuOiCtiircr — Corey  A. 
Triir.bie. 

The  Tiuiff— T'.s  Constitationahty,  Necessity,  iind  Advanta- 
ges— Jobn  T.  JC^on. 

Fosiliou  oriart;e3  aiid  Abus:sof  Povrer — Reuben  E.  Fenton. 

Bill  and.  Report  R-jpeaiinc;  ilie  Territorial  Laws  of  Now  Mexi- 


-■James  B.  McKean. 

rsL-nai  History  and  Fcblic  Record — 

■  The  ScctiQEal  Party — John  A. 


CO — Joh?  A.  B:nghi:ia. 
Porjoci'acy  alias  Sui  vt-rj 
Abral-aiii  Lint-^ia, His  1  c 

L'.  li.  Waslib'iruf. 
Th.-^  If'-sidc-jl-s  McSfage 

b:i!gbam. 

The  Rciicblicaa  Pa:ty  a  Necessity — Charles  F.  Adam."!. 
Ths  Fil.Ousieriiig  Policy  c!  the  Sham  democracy — J  J.  Pe/ry. 
Modern  liemcracy — .lus-tin  S.  Morrill. 
Etiuality  of  Rights  Vj  the  Territories— H.irriscn  G.  Blake. 
RcEigrii'u.g  Uis  Position  as  Chairman  of  the  Cottuoittee  ou 

Cotnmercc  ami  reasons  for  leaving  the  Democratic  Party — 

Hannibal  Hauiiin. 
Pablic  Expeaditiirf  s— R.  IT.  Duell. 
The  Rop'.ibiica?'  Party  and  the  Republican  Candidate  for  the 

Presidency — Vi^-  JIcKee  Dann. 
Tlie  Repabt.can  Platform— E.  G.  Spaulding. 
Frauds  .11  Naval  Coatracls — ^-Tohii  SheriTtaa. 
Th3RiL'Mson.:ibor— J.  K.  Moorhead. 
The  Tariff— Sowar  J  and  Cameroa. 


Political  Issues  and  Presidential  aindidates— John  Eickman. 

Dcbvered  in  Philadelphia. 
Principles  and  Purposes  of  the  Repubhcan  Parly— J.  B. 

Alloy. 
Slavery  :  What  it  was,  what  it  has  done,  what  it  intends  te 

do— ^.  B.  Tompkins. 
Disorganization  and  Disunion— E.  McPherson. 

Sixteen  Pages,  $1  per  hundrecL 

Seizure  of  Arsenals  at  Harper's  Ferry,  Va.,  and  Liberty, 
Mo. — Lyman  Trumbull. 

Property  in  the  Territories— B.  F.  Wade. 

True  Democracy— Hi.si^rv  Vindicated— C.  H.  Van  Wyck. 

Territorial  Slave  Code— H.  Wilson. 

Slavery  in  the  Territories— John  P.  Hale. 

"  Posting  the  Books  between  the  North  and  the  Sonti  "— J 
J.  Perry. 

The  Cahoun  Revolution— Its  Basis  and  its  Prcirrcss — J.  R 
Doolittle. 

Tlie  Republican  Party  tho  Res'oit  of  Soatlicrn  Aggressian— 
C.  B.  Sedgwick . 

Admission  of  Kansas — M.  J.  Parrott. 

Federalism  Unmasked — Daniel  R.  Goodloc, 

The  Slavery  Qucst.oa— C.  C.  Washburn. 

Thomas  Corwin-s  Great  Speech,  Abridged. 

Tho  Issues — The  Dred  Scott  Decision — Tho  Parties— Israel 
Washburn,  Jim. 

Tariff— Samuel  S.  Blair. 

The  Rise  cud  Fail  of  the  Democratic  Party— K.  S.  Bingham. 

In  Defence  of  the  North  and  Northern  Laborers — H.  Ilaniiin. 

Homesteads  ;  The  Republicans  and  Settleis  against  Democ- 
racy and  Monopoly — A  Tract. 

Twen+y-four  Pages,  SL50  per  hundred. 

The  Ruin  of  the  Democratic  Party — the  Reports  of  the  Co- 

TOde  and  other  Committees — A  Tract. 
Slavery  in  the  Territories — Jacob  CoUamer. 

Thirty-two  Pages,  $2  per  haadred. 

Thomas  CC'.'^vin's  Grer.t  Speech. 

Sticcess  of  the  Calhoun  Revolution  :  Tho  Constitution  Changed 
and  Slavery  Nationalizod  by  the  UsurpaticriS  of  tos  Su- 
premo Court — James  M.  Ashley. 

The  Barharism  of  Shivery — Charles  Sumner. 

GERMAN. 
Eight  Pages,  50  cents  per  hundred. 

The  Demands  of  ths  South— The  Republican  Parly  Viadj- 

dicated — Abraham  Lincoln. 
Free  Uotnes  for  Free  Alen — G.  A.  Grow. 
Shail  tho  Tcr.'itorics  bo  Africanized — James  Harian. 
Who  have  Violated  Compromises — .Tohn  HiCiiutau. 
The  Homestead  B.ll— Its  Friends  and  its  Foes — W.  Wlndom, 
Douglas  and  Popular  Sovereignty — Car!  Schurz. 
The  Homestead  Bill — M.  S.  Wilkinson, 
'llie  Barbarism  of  Slavery — Owen  Lovejoy. 
Southern  Soctiona'.ifm — John  Hickman. 
Equality  of  Rights  in  the  'Icrriiorics— Harrison  G.  Blake. 
rue  Cla"im.?  of  Agriculture — John  Carey. 
The  Ropublicau  Party  a  Necessity— Charles  F.  Adams. 
Mutual  Interest  of  Uic  Farmer  and  Manufacturer — Carey  A 

Trircbie. 
Foliticai  Issuer  and  Presidential  Candidates — John  Eickman. 

Dehvered  in  PiiUadclphia. 

Sixteen  Pages,  $1  per  hundred. 
Seizure  of  the  Arsenals  at  Harper's  Ferry,  Va.,  and  Liberty, 

Mo.,  and  in  Vindication  a*"  the  Repubhcan  I'arty— Lyman 

Trumbull. 
The  State  of  the  Country- W.  H.  Seward. 
Lands  for  tfec  Landless— A  Tritct. 
Election  of  Speaker — U.  Winter  Davis. 

Forty  Pages,  $2.50  per  hundred. 

The  Parbarism  of  Slavery — Charles  Sumner. 


COMM'TTEE  — Prestfi  King,  N.  Y. ,  Chairnan,  3.  T^.  Grimes,  Iowa,  L.  F.  S.  Foster,  Conn. ,  on  the  par:  of  ilis  Senaie  ; 
John  Cjvode,  Pcnu.,  T.ixs'^rtr,  £.  G.  Spaiilding,  N.  Y.,  J.  B.  Alley,  Mass.,  David  Kilgorc,  Ind.,  J.  L.  N.  Stratton,  N.  J.jO* 
IKipari  cf  Ox  U^iuc  of  Ri-pn. 

Address  the  Chftirmars,  or  GEORGE  HARRINGTON,  Semiary. 

WA9Hn;GT0N,  D.  0. 


